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The Fulbright Program Faces the Future 


ROBERT G. STOREY 


It is amazing that so many of our 
citizens, in and out of government, 
know little of the legislation, objec- 
tives and operations of the Fulbright 
Educational Exchange Program which 
will be 14 years old next August. 

There are few who would quarrel 
with the statement that this program 
has become one of the most important 
vehicles for cultural interchange in the 
entire world. As the United States pre- 
pares to enter a new era of economic 
and political cooperation with the 
newly-developing countries of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia, it would be 
wise, it seems to me, to take stock of 
this program and decide to what extent 
it can play a role in helping this coun- 
try meet the challenge of a rapidly 
changing world, 

Three significant educational pro- 
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grams, similar in concept, in which 
citizens of the United States and other 
countries have benefited, preceded the 
enactment of the present legislation. 
The first was the Boxer Indemnity 
Remission enacted in the early part of 
this century. This program required 
remission by the United States of its 
portion of the indemnity levied against 
China at the conclusion of the Boxer 
uprising and stipulated that such sums 
so remitted shall “be used in educating 
United 
States”. While attending a Far East re- 


Chinese Nationals the 
gional conference of United States Cul- 
tural and Foundation Executive Off- 
cers in ‘Taipei early last December | 
was privileged to meet three of the 
original Chinese scholars who received 
fellowships under that program. All 
three now occupy important positions 
in government and education. One is 
the present Minister of Education. 
Another is a member of the Joint Chi- 
nese Rural Rehabilitation Commission 
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which is doing much to restore agricul- 
ture in Taiwan, and the other is a 
distinguished Chinese professor and 
former Chinese ambassador to the 
United States. 

The second such program, in insti- 
tuting an educational foundation, 
sponsored by President Hoover, made 
use of a portion of funds allotted, at 
the end of World War I, for Belgian 
relief. A substantial amount was allo- 
cated to repair war damage to the three 
great universities of Belgium. The bal- 
ance was used for educational exchange 
between the United States and Bel- 
gium. Four Prime Ministers, more than 
10 Ministers of State and some 2,800 
professors from Belgium were edu- 
cated in the United States. Such ex- 
changes have left a profound influence 
upon relations between Belgium and 
the United States. 

The third program is the “Rhodes 
Scholarships” created under the will 
of the late Cecil Rhodes. Our esteemed 
and respected Senator J. William Ful- 
bright is a Rhodes Scholar graduate 
with two earned degrees from Oxford. 
Hence it is no wonder that at the end 
of World War IT he pioneered the leg- 
islation to use funds obtained from the 
sale of surplus war materials to estab- 
lish a program of international educa- 
tional exchange. The Act (Public Law 
584, 79th Congress) is known as the 
Fulbright Act. When the funds derived 
from the sale of war surplus material 
expired, further legislation was adopt- 
ed to make similar use of foreign cur- 
rencies derived from the sale of surplus 
agricultural produc ts (Public Law 
480) . 

The administration and supervision 
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of this program is vested in the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships consisting of 
ten members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This Board, 
commonly referred to as the Fulbright 
Board, has the responsibility of select- 
ing several thousand exchange stu- 
dents, teachers, professors and research 
scholars each year. In addition, it has 
supervisory authority in the admini- 
stration of this world-wide program. 

Some 40 nations have entered into 
binational agreements with the United 
States to engage in educational ex- 
changes. After the agreements are ex- 
ecuted, a binational board or commis- 
sion is created to administer the pro- 
gram in the country with which the 
United States has entered into agree- 
ment. The members of the commission 
consist of an equal number selected 
from the signatory nation and United 
States citizens residing in that country. 

The principal source of funds for the 
administration of this program is the 
foreign currency derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to other nations of 
United States surplus property or sur- 
plus agricultural products. Additional 
dollar funds are also appropriated an- 
nually for the program by Congress. 

A very large portion of total program 
costs, however, is provided by private 
sources—universities, foundations and 
individuals. In addition, thousands of 
United States volunteers extend hos- 
pitality to those selected for study, 
teaching or research in the United 
States. 

Nor should the contributions of 
other peoples and their governments in 
the field of educational exchange be 
overlooked. The Federal Republic of 
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Germany, for example, has established 
a ‘Thanks America” scholarship pro- 
gram which provides government 

scholarships and maintenance allow- 

ances to American graduate students 
for study in German universities. “The 

French government offers similar schol- 

arships to American citizens, and other 

countries provide additional scholar- 
ships or facilities for the programming 
of American grantees. 

The result is real and enthusiastic 
cooperation between private individu- 
als and institutions and government in 
providing funds for and administra- 
tion of this important exchange. ‘The 
common goal is mutual understanding. 
This is an activity through which in- 
terested private citizens partici- 
pate in the new phase of good foreign 
relations now officially called “cultural 
diplomacy”. 

The operation of this program may 
be well illustrated by a review of Ful- 
bright exchange with India. The Foun- 
dation in India each year receives ap- 
plications and nominations for stu- 
dents, teachers and scholars to pursue 
United 
States. After very careful screening, the 


educational studies the 
names selected by the Foundation are 
forwarded to our Board in Washing- 
ton. The recommended candidates are 
then referred to one or more of our con- 
tract agencies, including the Institute 
of International Education, the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research 
Councils and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
placement and scholarship or other as- 
sistance. ‘The Fulbright Board makes 
the final selection of all exchangees. 
Recommended students generally re- 


ceive scholarships and maintenance 
from universities, foundations or pri- 
vate individuals in the United States 
and round-trip travel from the Ful- 
bright Foundation. There is keen com- 
petition since qualified applicants far 
exceed the number of available travel 
grants. If an applicant, initially recom- 
mended for approval by the Founda- 
tion in India, is selected by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, he is awarded 
a transportation grant to the United 
States and return. 

The procedure is similar for United 
States students, professors and scholars. 
‘The same contract agencies make rec- 
ommendations for appropriate persons 
to go to India. The Fulbright Board 
likewise gives final approval or disap- 
proval. 

Both transportation and mainten- 
ance allowance of United States schol- 
ars and students assigned to India are 
paid by the Foundation in Indian 
rupees. Transportation for Indian stu- 
dents and scholars who receive Ful- 
bright travel grants is also purchased 
in India by the Foundation and paid 
in Indian currency. 

Our program in India may also be 
used to illustrate another very signifi- 
cant aspect of the Fulbright program— 
its binational character. In addition 
to the five Americans serving on the 
Foundation’s board of directors, there 
are also an equal number of distin- 
guished Indians working with the 
American members in administering 
the program to ensure that the educa- 
tional needs and interests of both 
countries are best served. In 1959, the 
Board membership included the joint 
secretary of the Ministry of Education, 
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Professor Mack M. Greene of Central State College in Ohio, a 1958 Fulbright lecturer in physi- 
cal education at the Y.M.C.A. College in Madras, India, sculpts a head of Prime Minister Nehru. 


the scientific adviser to the Indian 
Minister of Defense and a director of 
the Ford Foundation mission in india. 

The eflectiveness of the Fulbright 
program approach in achieving in- 
creased mutual understanding through 
educational exchange is amply evi- 
denced by the achievements of the pro- 
gram in India. The Foundation re- 
ceives, unsolicited, numerous letters 
each year attesting to the impact the 
program is having in India. ‘To quote 
from a typical example, an American 
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professorand his family were described, 
“Together [they] have left here a very 
favorable impression on the entire 
small community here by their quiet 
devotion to their respective duties and 
by their plain and simple but enlight- 
ened ways of living. [The professor] 
has left here devoted students and 
admiring colleagues, [his wife] warm 
friends and [his daughter] at least one 
friend who has been missing her. ... A 
good American family placed within a 
small Indian community, but quietly 
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functioning in its own ways, creates a 
much better impression, and much 
more of cordiality and good will than 
the more vocal and conscious repre- 
sentatives.” 

The Fulbright program, of course 
works both ways, as indicated by an 
American who wrote concerning his 
contact with an Indian grantee, “My 
purpose in writing is to express the 
gratitude of my family and our com- 
munity to the people who made this 
gentleman’s visit possible. He is one of 
the finest men we have ever met and 
truly an outstanding credit to his 
country and profession, 

“While [his] main purpose was the 
study of our educational system and 
methods, he nevertheless contributed 
greatly to our community and enriched 
the lives of all who came in contact 
with him. 

“An experience such as this is price- 
less education to our children and 
adults too. Such friendly interchange 
will certainly lead to a firmer solidarity 
and better understanding among na- 
tions.” 

Finally, | believe educational ex- 
change (which includes many other 
private and government-sponsored ex- 
changes) is the cheapest and best form 
of mutual aid. Although it is a long- 
range program, we now see very tang: 
ible results of improved understanding 
among the students, scholars and lead- 
ers of many friendly nations. Assisting 
people in furthering their education 
and knowledge of each other is a last- 
ing investment. 

‘To the picture I have just sketched 
of the successes of Fulbright exchanges, 
I must add an element of concern over 


the program’s outlook for the future. 
Great as the achievements of the Ful- 
bright program have been, the chal- 
lenge and possibilities for the coming 
years are even greater. In a world 
divided into two ideological camps 
with the ever-present threat of a dis- 
astrous war, it is vital that the source 
of hostility between peoples and coun- 
tries be attacked at its source — the 
hatred, ignorance and prejudice aris- 
ing from a lack of mutual understand- 
ing. In a world where emerging coun- 
tries are striving desperately to improve 
the lot of their peoples, it is essential 
that the free world demonstrate it has 
the ideals, knowledge, skills and will- 
ingness to assist in the accomplishment 
of this goal and avoid a .resort to 
tyranny. | believe both these objectives 
can best be reached through educa- 
tional exchange. 

Latin America, now receiving re- 
newed attention in this country as a 
result of the President’s recent visit, 
will serve to illustrate some of the 
problems which confront the Fulbright 
program. Opportunities in the field of 
education in this area are great. In 
even the most advanced of the Latin 
American countries the adult illiteracy 
rate is over 20 per cent, while in others 
it reaches 70 per cent or 80 per cent. 
The etlorts of these countries to pro- 
gress economically are severely handi- 
capped by the lack of persons possess- 
ing the necessary knowledge and skills. 
As they turn to us for cooperation, it is 
evident that it is not only in the best 
interests of our country, but our respon- 
sibility as a partner to assist the Latin 
American nations to overcome these 
handicaps. At the same time, through 
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the medium of educational exchange 
with these countries, we can enrich our 
own spiritual and cultural horizons. 

Yet, of the go republics in Latin 
America, only seven have to date par- 
ticipated in the Fulbright program. 
One of these — the highly successful 
program in Argentina — will expire at 
the conclusion of the 1961 exchange 
year unless additional funds can be 
found. Another, the program in Chile, 
may have to forego regular exchanges 
in 1962-63 because the original funds 
for the program have been exhausted. 
Fortunately, in the latter case there is 
hope for additional funds during 1963- 
64. 

A more detailed treatment of the 
Fulbright programs in Latin America 
is provided in the article by Herman J. 
Cohen on page 9. 

These references to the Fulbright 
programs with Argentina and Chile 
illustrate the limitations under which 
the Fulbright program must operate 
and which make it difficult for the pro- 
gram to realize its fullest potential. 
Such a limitation is inherent in the 
legislation under which most Fulbright 
programs are now financed. Funds for 
the initiation of new programs and 
the continuation of existing ones are 
dependent upon the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities rather than 
on the desirability or usefulness of edu- 
cational exchanges with specific coun- 
tries. Another is the limited duration 
of most Fulbright agreements, which 
make it difficult to do the long-range 
planning required by an educational 
program. 
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The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
is continuing its efforts to surmount 
these problems. In a meeting with 
President Eisenhower in June, 1959, | 
and the other members of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships expressed what 
we believe to be necessary to achieve 
the goals I have outlined above. First, 
every effort must be made to maintain 
and expand the vigorous exchange 
program that has already been devel- 
oped. Secondly, financial support of the 
program must be strengthened to allow 
for the growth and operational flexi- 
bility needed to support our long-range 
objectives. Thirdly, in planning for 
American cooperation in the develop- 
ment of the world’s emerging areas, 
additional educational exchange pro- 
grams should be established as deemed 
necessary to promote an atmosphere 
of mutual trust as a stimulant to coop- 
erative international economic and 
political stability. 

I believe that the Fulbright program 
has an important job to do in the cre- 
ation of firm ties between the Ameri- 
can people and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people overseas who are rapidly 
assuming greater responsibilities in the 
direction of international events. ‘This 
job can be accomplished if we remove 
the major impediments to an expan- 
sion of this program to the nations that 
are establishing new political and eco- 
nomic ties with the rest of the world. 
If we act promptly in this field, I am 
certain that the possibilities of cre- 
ating a world-wide atmosphere of mu- 
tual trust and understanding will be 
greatly enhanced. 
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American Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac (center) and Chilean Foreign Minister 
Osvaldo Koch (reading) signed the first Fulbright Agreement in Latin America. 
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The Fulbright Program In Latin America 


HERMAN J. COHEN 


On March 31, 1955, in the conference 


room of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Santiago, Chile, the Honor- 
able Willard L. Beaulac, the American 
Honorable 


Osvaldo Koch, the Chilean Foreign 


Ambassador, and the 


Minister, signed a document that held 
great significance for the cultural rela- 
tions of the United States. The official 
title of that document was an “Agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Chile for financing certain 
educational exchange programs”. 
Two important precedents were 
established with the signing of this 
agreement. First, it marked the begin- 
ning of the Fulbright program in Latin 
America. Although 25 countries in 
Western Europe, the Middle East, 
South Asia and the Far East had made 
similar agreements with the United 
States in the preceding eight years, 
Chile was the first of the 20 American 
Republics to take part in this program. 
Second, this agreement initiated the 
first educational exchange program to 


HERMAN J. COHEN, a foreign service officer, 
is on the Program Reporting Staff of the U.S. 
State Department’s Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations. 
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be financed with foreign currencies 
obtained from the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities rather than the 
sale of surplus war materials. While 
all previously established programs 
can trace their financial origins to the 
sale of army field hospital equipment, 
motor vehicles and military commis- 
sary supplies, this program and all sub- 
sequent programs in Latin America, 
benefited from the more recent sales 
of American surplus tobacco, upland 
cotton and edible fats and oils. 

Although the new sources of funds 
opened new vistas for the Fulbright 
program in Latin America and other 
areas of the world, the U.S.-Chilean 
agreement underscored some of the 
basic problems that the future held 
for the program. ‘Today, with seven 
Latin American countries participat- 
ing in the program, these problems are 
beginning to loom large upon the hori- 
zon. A review of the development of 
the program in Latin America can 
therefore shed some light upon the out- 
look for educational exchange with the 
rapidly developing countries of the 
world. 

Why did it take eight years before 
the United States and its hemispheric 
neighbors could take advantage of the 
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mutual benefits offered by the Ful- 
bright Act? Certainly, there was no 
dearth of interest or appropriate pre- 
cedents. Indeed, in implementing the 
1936 Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations, the 
United States embarked upon its first 
sustained governmental effort to sup- 
port educational exchange. The aca- 
demic exchange programs between the 
United States and the other American 
Republics inaugurated under the 1936 
Convention are still in operation and 
represent the continuity of the Good 
Neighbor Policy developed during the 
1930'S. 

‘The mainspring of the Fulbright Act 
is the authorization to use government- 
owned foreign currencies for educa- 
tional exchanges. In 1947, when the 
Fulbright Act was passed, there was an 
abundance of government-owned for- 
eign currencies wherever the United 
States Army had had extensive wartime 
operations. Thus, while it was possible 
to inaugurate large exchange programs 
with France, Germany, Italy, Japan 
and the United Kingdom at a cost-level 
of three-quarters of a million dollars a 
year or more, no such opportunities 
existed in Latin America. Exchange 
programs have been carried out in 
Latin America under the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948, which stands as the basic 
legislation and authority for Congress 
to appropriate funds in) support of 
international cultural exchange activi- 
ties. Because of budgetary limitations, 
however, these programs have neces- 
sarily been small compared to the pro- 
grams that exist in countries where the 
advantages of the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt Acts can be combined. 
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The Fulbright program gained entry 
into Latin America with the help of 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. This Act 
authorizes the United States govern- 
ment to sell surplus agricultural com- 
modities to other countries and to 
accept payment in the currencies of 
those countries, thus giving many gov- 
ernments the opportunity to obtain 
badly needed foodstuffs and primary 
materials without suffering irreplace- 
able losses of their hard currency 
reserves. 

The Act further authorizes the U.S. 
government to use part of the accrued 
foreign currencies to finance interna- 
tional educational exchange activities 
authorized by the Fulbright Act. Soon 
after the passage of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Paraguay and Peru took 
advantage of the Act’s provisions to buy 
surplus commodities, and educational 
exchange agreements followed in short 
order. 

Although this is only the fifth aca- 
of Fulbright exchange 
operations in Latin America, a country- 


demic year 
by-country review will illustrate the 
fact that solid foundations have been 
laid for long-run cooperation in the 
educational exchange field. 
CHILE 

The 1955 exchange agreement with 
Chile established a binational body, 
the Commission for Educational Inter- 
change Between the United States and 
Chile, to administer the program in 
Santiago. The program was endowed 
with the equivalent of $1,250,000 in 
Chilean pesos that were to be spent 
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at the rate of $250,000 a year for five 
years. Program activities began during 
the 1955-56 academic year. 

At the outset, the Commission 
decided to emphasize four fields of 
academic activity: economics, North 
American civilization, the basic sci- 
ences and education. These choices had 
their roots in the nature of Chilean- 
U.S. relations and in the basic contem- 
porary problems of Chile. 

In Chile, the economic question is 
paramount for the future development 
of the country. The Commission de- 
cided that academic cooperation in 
this field would provide a background 
of enlightenment for future economic 
cooperation between the two countries. 

Emphasis on science and education 
is designed to help fill Chile’s need 
for trained scholars in the pure sciences 
and for new educational ideas and 
methods to solve the country’s funda- 
mental school problems. Chile’s history 
of looking toward Europe for its cul- 
tural ties led the Commission to 
emphasize intellectual and artistic 
achievements of the United States in 
its programming. At the same time, the 
Commission has promoted the dissemi- 
nation of Chilean culture and ideas in 
the United States in all phases of the 
program, thus working to correct the 
cultural neglect between the two 
countries, 

As the fifth year comes to a close, 
the program is in a position of evident 
prestige in Chile’s academic and intel- 
lectual circles. United States grantees 
have found a rich cultural heritage 
and excellent public and private uni- 
versities in Chile. ‘They have had ample 
opportunities lor personal contact with 
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governmental and professional leaders 
as well as with students and teachers. 

Among the 120 Chilean Fulbright 
grantees who have come to the U.S. so 
far, 81 have been graduate students 
who have been divided among the 
fields of economics, North American 
civilization and education. In addition, 
20 Chilean school teachers and admini- 
strators have participated in the semi- 
annual educational seminars sponsored 
by the Department of State at the Unt- 
versity of Puerto Rico. At these meet- 
ings, Latin American teachers learn 
about North American educational 
methods and philosophy as they are 
applied in a familiar Spanish-language 
environment. 

For 1960-61, the program with Chile 
has to be cut by about half as only 
$102,692 remain of the original endow- 
ment. There will be no Fulbright ex- 
changes with Chile during 1962-63, 
but attempts are now being made to 
assure a renaissance of the program in 
1963-64 with funds that will become 
available as Chile repays a technical 
development loan in its own currency. 
The necessity for a year’s hiatus is un- 
fortunate because the program has 
developed a reputation and momen- 
tum which merits continuity. 

PERU 

The United States and Peru signed 
an educational exchange agreement 
under the Fulbright Act on May 3g, 
1956. The Commission for Educational 
Exchange Between the United States 
and Peru was created, and $1,300,000 
worth of Peruvian currency was made 
available for scholarships, travel grants 
and program expenses. Approximately 


$200,000 a year is being expended in 
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support of the program. 

‘The Commission believes that North 
Americans can find rich sources of 
information in Peru for advanced 
study and original investigation, par- 
ticularly in the fields of archeology, 
anthropology, geology and Latin 
American area studies. ‘The best oppor- 
tunities for Peruvians under the pro- 
gram, according to the Commission, 
are for professors and teachers to 
obtain advanced professional training 
in the United States and to return to 
Peru to assume greater educational 
responsibilities. “The Commission also 
believes that the program offers Peru- 
vian students a unique Opportunity to 
carry out graduate work or advanced 
research in certain technical sci- 
entific fields which are not well devel- 
oped in Peru. The Commission also 
hopes to increase interest in) North 
American studies at Peruvian institu- 
tions of learning. 

In view of these objectives, the Com- 
mission has established continuing pro- 
jects in social anthropology and arche- 
ology, physical sciences, North Amer- 
ican studies and teacher training. 

Through the cooperation of North 
American professors and Peruvian stu- 
dents, a long-run archeological investi- 
gation of the Peruvian coastal valleys 
has been undertaken; a_ physical 
anthropology study has been made 
among the inhabitants of small villages 
in the northern part of Peru, and a 
social-anthropological study was made 
of the changes caused by industrializa- 
tion in the areas surrounding the cities 
of Chiclay and Lambayeque. 

Peruvian and United States grantees 
have advanced medical education and 


research in Peru through special pro- 
jects in medical statistics and cancer 
research at the University of San 
Marcos, and Peruvian professors of 
physics have done advanced work in 
the United States in preparation for 
modern physics courses to be oflered 
at Peruvian universities. 
In the field of North 


studies, the Commission has developed 


American 


a program which brings three lecturers 
from the United States each year to 
lecture at the Universities of Lima, 
Trujillo and Arequipa. The grantees 
rotate, lecturing for seven weeks at 
each school. This year, the lecture 
cycle includes U.S. intellectual and 
social history, economic history and 
literature, 

The Fulbright program has won the 
approval and full cooperation of aca- 
demic leaders in Peru. There appear 
to be no financial or other impedi- 
ments to the continuation of the pres- 
ent program for several years to come. 
ECUADOR 

A Commission for Educational Ex- 
change Between the United States and 
Ecuador was established by ex- 
change agreement reached between the 
two countries on October 31, 1956. A 
total of $400,000 in Ecuadoran. cur- 
rency was made available to finance 


the program for four years. The pro- 
gram is now in its third year, 
Because of limited funds, this is a 
small program. It is designed to im- 
prove the teaching of English, the sci- 


ences and the social sciences at Ecua- 
dor’s seven universities and to bring 
Ecuadoran teachers, school administra- 
tors and young scientists to the United 
States for advanced study. A total of 28 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs Zaldumbide of 
(left) of the U.S. Embassy at Quito sign 


Ecuadoran teachers and school admini- 
strators have attended schools of edu- 
cation in the United States under the 
program. 

The teaching of English as a foreign 
language has been revamped and mod- 
ernized in Ecuador as a result of the 
work of Dr. Charles W. Kreidler of 
St. Peters College in New Jersey, the 
first Fulbright grantee to visit Ecuador. 
Dr. Kreidler directed a highly eflective 
seminar for English teachers in Ecua- 
dor and helped organize the Ecuadoran 
National 


‘Teachers. 


Association of English 
The Commission has sponsored two 
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Ecuador (center) watched William A. Wieland 
a Fulbright Agreement on October 31, 1956. 


surveys of Ecuador's educational needs 
in the field of engineering. The surveys 
were conducted by Dr. S. S. Steinberg, 
the former dean of engineering at the 
University of Maryland, and Dr. Frank 
M. Tiller, dean of engineering at the 
University of Houston. Both surveys 
have resulted in the establishment of 
guidelines for the future development 
of Ecuador’s higher education in the 
scientific and technical fields. 
Although the money originally pro- 
vided for the program is scheduled to 
be completely exhausted at the end of 
the 1960-61 academic year, it is hoped 
that additional funds will be available 
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in time to arrange an extension of the 
program. 
ARGENTINA 

Argentina became the fourth Latin 
American country to sign a Fulbright 
agreement with the United States on 
November 5, 1956. The program had 
an original total of $600,000 in Argen- 
tine currency to finance the work of 
the Commission for Educational Ex- 
change Between the United States and 
Argentina. 

The paramount issue in Argentina 
today is the need to overcome a pro- 
found and long-term economic crisis. 
Study, research and teaching in the 
field of economics are therefore the 
major provisions of the Fulbright pro- 
gram in Argentina, This year, four 
United States economics professors are 
Jecturing at the Universities of Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba and Littoral. Six Argen- 
tine students and research scholars are 
doing work in the same field in the 
United States. Dr. 
dean of the School of Economics of 


Isidro Martinez, 
the National University of Buenos 
Aires, is one of the three Argentine 
members of the Commission's board 
of directors to reinforce the drive for 
academic cooperation in this vital field, 

‘Ten United States students are part of 
the Fulbright group in Argentina this 
year. The grantees are taking courses 
in Spanish and Argentine literature at 
various universities. The North Amer- 
ican students have been very active in 
extracurricular activities. On June 9, 
1959, lor example, five U.S. Fulbright- 
ers held a round-table discussion on 
university organization and student 
life at the U.S.-Argentine Cultural 
Institute in Buenos Aires. Two hun- 


dred Argentine citizens attended and 
participated in the discussions. 

By all fiscal logic, the highly success- 
ful Fulbright program in Argentina 
should now be in its third and last 
year. Fortunately, because of econo- 
mies and a favorable change in the ex- 
change rate, a program will be carried 
out during 1960-61. 

Argentina and the United States 
signed an agreement authorizing addi- 
tional sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities during June, 1959, and it was 
believed that additional funds for edu- 
cational exchange would accrue as a 
result. As of this writing, however, the 
sales have not materialized. The Com- 
mission is hoping for a new source of 
funds to become available before the 
end of 1961 but the prospects are dim 
at this point. 

COLOMBIA 
the United States 


agreed to use $500,000 worth of Col- 


Colombia and 
ombian currency for educational ex- 
changes under the Fulbright: Act on 
January 9g, 1957. 

During the past two academic years, 
the Commission for Educational Ex- 
change Between the United States and 
Colombia has concentrated on increas- 
English and 
North American studies in Colombia 
and on improving the teaching of 


ing the knowledge of 


Spanish and Latin American civiliza- 
tion in the United States. 

Under the English language and 
American studies project, six American 
lecturers are now in Colombia to in- 
struct Colombian language teachers in 
teaching English as a foreign language. 
At the same time, six Colombian teach- 
ers are in the United States to obtain 
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further education in North American 
studies and the teaching of English. 

One of the most successful projects 
in the entire exchange program with 
Latin America is the University Sum- 
mer Seminar in Colombia for high 
school and junior college teachers of 
Spanish in the United States. The first 
seminar was held in 1958. The third 
will be held again this year. The semi- 
nar is attended by g0 grantees under 
the direction of the Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo, the main linguistic center of 
Colombia. The first half of the semi- 
nar, which lasts four weeks, takes place 
at the University of Cartagena on the 
Caribbean coast and the second four 
weeks are conducted at the University 
of the Andes in Bogota. This division 
gives the grantees an Opportunity to 
view the cultural and linguistic varia- 
tions in the country and to develop a 
deep over-all consciousness of one 
Latin American civilization. 

The Commission so far has sent 25 
Colombian teachers to the teacher- 
development seminar at the University 
of Puerto Rico, described above, and 
have been 
awarded grants for study in the United 
States. 


55 Colombian students 
These awards have  supple- 
mented the grants of the Colombian 
government's Institute for Advanced 
Technical Abroad. Com- 
bined, the Fulbright and Colombian 


‘Training 


government exchange programs, have 
hastened the technical growth of Col- 
ombia and the development of cultural 
and educational cooperation between 
the two countries. 

The Fulbright program in Colombia 
will continue during the 1960-61 aca- 


demic year and there is every evidence 
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that funds will be available for subse- 
quent years. 
PARAGUAY : 

The smallest of the Fulbright pro- 
grams in Latin America in terms of 
annual expenditures is the one in 
Paraguay. An agreement was signed on 
April 4, 1957, when the equivalent of 
$150,000 in Paraguayan currency was 
made available to the newly-created 
Commission for Educational Exchange 
Between the United States and the Re- 
public of Paraguay. 

Although the program was originally 
intended to run for three years with an 
annual budget of $50,000 for scholar- 
ships and travel grants, an unrealistic 
exchange rate has cut (almost in half) 
the amount of available money. In two 
years the program has had a total of 
35 grantees, 33 of whom were Paragu- 
ayans coming to the United States. 

The Commission has two major con- 
tinuing projects in the fields of educa- 
tion and economics. The education 
project is designed to acquaint Paragu- 
ayan educators with pedagogical phi- 
losophy and = methodology of — the 
United States, through participation 


in the semiannual 


teacher-develop- 
ment seminars in Puerto Rico and 
through further observation and train- 
ing at schools of education in the 
United States. The economics project 
is designed to assist the School of Eco- 
nomics in taking the lead in Paraguay’s 
economic development program. Para- 
guayan graduate students and young 
economics instructors have come to the 
United States for advanced study, and 
lecturers from the United States have 
lectured on economics in Paraguay. 


If new funds are not found, the 1960- 
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61 academic year will be the final one 
for the Fulbright program in Paraguay. 
A possibility exists that some U.S.- 
owned currency of another Latin 
American country may be made avail- 
able to continue the program in Para- 
guay, but this is contingent upon the 
signing of a Fulbright Agreement with 
that country and the inclusion of an 
appropriate proviso in the agreement. 
BRAZIL 

Brazil signed the seventh and most 
recent’ Fulbright Agreement with the 
United States and Latin America on 
Novernber 5, 1957. The United States 
of America Educationat Commission 
in’ Brazil, which was established by 
the agreement, had an initial sum of 
Sg8o,000 in) Brazilian currency with 
which to work for a period of four 
years, 

In its third year of operations, the 
program in Brazil is stressing three 
major fields: United States civilization, 
Brazilian civilization and culture and 
education, 

The U.S. civilization project brings 
Brazilian students, teachers and schol- 
ars to the United States for advanced 
university study and professors from 
the United States are invited to lecture 
at Brazilian universities. The Brazilian 
civilization project brings U.S. students 
and research scholars to Brazil and 
sends Brazilian university lecturers to 
the United States. 

An important contribution to the 
initial success of the program in both 
countries has been made by Fulbright 
grantee Dr. Lima of the 
Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro. 


Amorosa 


Dr. Lima spent the 1958-59 academic 
year at New York University occupying 


the Chair of Brazilian Studies. He did 
much to promote the study of Portu- 
guese and Brazilian civilization in the 
United States and after his return to 
Brazil he lectured extensively on the 
benefits of cultural and academic co- 
operation with the United States. Dr. 
Lima has been instrumental in making 
the program representative of his en- 
tire country; in Brazil, Latin America’s 
largest republic, much of the hinter- 
lands are isolated from the cultural 
centers by a lack of transportation 
facilities. 

Profound differences in the Brazil- 
ian and United States university sys- 
tems have made it difficult for the 
Commission to plan study and research 
programs for the grantees from the 
United States, especially for the stu- 
dents. However, because of the keen 
interest in this program among Brazil- 
ians, the University of Brazil is plan- 
ning to establish a center of American 
studies to coordinate the activities of 
exchange grantees. All United States 
grantees have been invited to partici- 
pate extensively in extra-university ac- 
tivities. These have included lectures 
and seminars at the various binational 
cultural institutes, radio and television 
broadcasts and articles and reviews in 
leading newspapers. 

Financially, the future of the pro- 
gram in Brazil is bright, and the pro- 
gram should be able to continue its 
steady growth. ‘The main problem 
seems to be the lack of United States 
citizens who have a knowledge of Por- 
tuguese, but the program should serve 
to stimulate greater interest in’ this 
subject. 

On the whole, the Fulbright) Act 
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programs in seven Latin American 
countries have shown that. cooperation 
in the fields of educational and cul- 
tural exchange is not only possible, 
but desirable and highly promising 
for the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere. On the other hand, the opera- 
tions of these programs indicate the 
limitations restraining the develop- 
ment of substantial programs in all 
American republics. 

As the 1959-60 academic year comes 
to a close, the programs in Argentina 
and Paraguay are facing termination. 
Prospects for new Fulbright Act agree- 
ments exist in only two other Latin 
American countries at this time. Thus, 
in an area now ripe for extensive 
cultural and educational interchange; 
especially after President Eisenhower's 
visit last February, the Fulbright: pro- 
gram is limited by the financing mech- 
anisms which prevent the program 
from playing a significant role in Latin 
America. 

This situation does not mean that 
the United States government is neg- 
lecting Latin America in the field of 
cultural exchange. On the contrary, 
during the past two years Congress and 
the Administration have given special 
attention to our hemispheric cultural 
relations. For the 1960 fiscal year, 
which will end on June go, 1960, $4.6 
million were appropriated for educa- 
tion and cultural exchange activities 
in Latin America. In addition to sub- 
stantially increasing the numbers of 
students, teacher scholar ex- 
changes financed by dollar appropria- 
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tions, the Department of State has 
assisted in the establishment of four 
junior-year programs in Chile, Brazil, 
Peru and Costa Rica by Fordham 
University, New York University, the 
University of Indiana and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas respectively. During 1959 
and again in 1960, special seminars for 
Latin American student leaders and 
university rectors were arranged at 11 
universities in the United States, and 
educational visits to the United States 
by Latin American student and teacher 
groups have received governmental 
assistance. 

Nevertheless, the educational ex- 
change program carried out under the 
Fulbright Act, with its unique system 
of cooperation through binational 
commissions, has special features which 
are highly advantageous. The Ful- 
bright Commissions, with their boards 
of directors of prominent American 
and foreign citizens, have been able 
to forge strong links between educa- 
tional institutions in the United States 
and in the countries participating in 
the program. Their continuity of oper- 
ations has made planning and evalu- 
ation possible and has served to 
stimulate high level cooperation from 
governmental and academic groups. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, re- 
examine the fiscal organization of the 
Fulbright program with a view toward 
assuring an extension of the program’s 
advantages to all of Latin America and 
to the countries of Africa, soon to be- 
come independent, where the same 
problems will undoubtedly arise. 
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Inter-Country Exchange Grants 


GILBERT ANDERSON 


When Dr. Keyes Metcalf, an inter- 
nationally-known librarian of — the 
Widener Library of Harvard Univers- 
ity, was awarded a Fulbright grant to 
Australia, interest was expressed in 
having him stop in New Zealand, en 
route to his lectureship, to consult with 
New Zealand librarians on some of 
their problems. His travel was arranged 
to meet this request. 

Soon after Dr. Metcalf’s arrival in 
New Zealand, the National Library 
Service arranged for him to be a guest 
of the New Zealand government for his 
three-week stay. Some speculation was 
made on whether a man accustomed 
to dealing with a library the size of 
Widener would be sympathetic with 
problems of libraries having more 
limited resources. But Dr. Metcalf was 
underrated by these skeptics. He skill- 
fully showed his hosts how small libra- 
ries with limited resources could play 
a valuable part in the nation’s life. He 
met with library authorities, with the 
Minister of Education, the Director ol 


Education, the Chairman, members o! 


GILBERT ANDERSON is chief of the Lec- 
turers and Research Scholars Branch of the 
Bureau of International Cultural Relations. 
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the Public Service Commission and 
many other interested groups in New 
Zealand. His suggestions were prac- 
tical and relevant—one of them so rele- 
vant that it was estimated it would save 
the National Library Service $80,000! 

Dr. Metcalf was not in New Zealand, 
however, because it was believed he 
could save the libraries money—that 
was a happy by-product of his grant. 
He was really there because help was 
needed in his field, and the utilization 
of his services through an Inter-Coun- 
try grant was easily arranged. More- 
over, a stopover en route to anothet 
country costs considerably less than a 
grant to a professor who would be en- 
titled to round-trip travel from. the 
United States and full maintenance for 
the duration of the award. 

The economy of the Inter-Country 
program is recognized, but its real 
worth cannot be stated in such concrete 
terms. By enabling American grantees 
to pay short visits to neighboring coun- 
tries to lecture, participate in seminars, 
address professional and civic groups 
and confer with their colleagues, the 
Inter-Country program provides 
means of disseminating information on 
and encouraging interest in American 
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scholarship in many fields. 

Interest in American studies abroad 
has been stimulated directly through 
Inter-Country exchanges. We have seen 
that interest in American studies in- 
creases most rapidly in countries where 
American professors are available to 
lecture to university groups, conduct 
seminars, address civic organizations 
and in other ways carry forward Ameri- 
can scholarship. By the cooperative et- 
forts of the binational Educational 
Commissions and Foundations, which 
administer the Fulbright exchange pro- 
grams overseas, and the American em- 
bassies abroad, it has been possible 
through the Inter-Country program to 
exchange visits of experts and to utilize 
their services in countries with funds 
insufhicient to provide full awards. The 
response has been gratifying. For in- 
stance, the first American studies pro- 
fessor to visit Poland under the Depart- 
ment of State’s exchange program did 
so on an Inter-Country grant in the 
summer of 1958, when an American 
Fulbright grantee in Finland partici- 
pated in an English-teaching seminat 
in Oliwa, Poland. This visit was so 
successful that three American studies 
prolessors were requested for summer 
seminars in 1g59 in Poznan and Sule- 
juwek. Indeed, virtually every Ameri- 
can studics seminar now in 
countries with educational exchange 
programs includes participation — by 
prolessors on Inter-Country grants. 
Phe annual meeting of the British As- 
sociation of American Studies, held in 
the spring of 1959 included participa- 
tion by 16 lecturers who were abroad 
on Fulbright grants. More than one- 


half of these professors were invited to 
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participate through — Inter - Country 
grants. 

All areas of the world participate in 
the program of “borrowing” scholars, 
and the binational Educational Com- 
missions regularly budget for Inter- 
Country lecturers each year. 

The sciences as well as the humani- 
ties are represented in these short-term 
exchanges. In fact, more American 
scholars in the sciences are requested 
for visits than are humanities pro- 
fessors. 

The great flexibility of this program 
is one reason for its success. When the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships ap- 
proved its establishment just ten years 
ago it seemed that the best way to as- 
sure flexibility was to allow the bina- 
tional Educational Commissions to ar- 
range the visits in any way that was 
mutually satisfactory, without referral 
to the Board for approval. This has 
worked very well. The binational Edu- 
cational Commission which issues the 
invitation usually provides the finan- 
cial support required. Administrative 
red tape is minimal; the only require- 
ment imposed on the Commissions by 
Washington is that they report on each 
year’s participation in the program in 
their annual reports. The reports fon 
1958-59 showed that 65 Fulbright lec- 
turers made a total of 197 visits to 20 
countries during the academic year. In 
Italy alone 17 lecturers from cight 


countries gave a total of 57 lectures, 
participated eight) seminars and 
made special visits to museums, obser- 
vatories and institutions of learning. 
An understanding of this vigorous pro- 
gram can best be achieved by examin- 


ing some of its activities: 
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A model program of Inter-Country 
exchanges has been carried out for sev- 
eral years between Japan and Korea. 
In 1958, for example, the United States 
Information Service in Seoul, with the 
close cooperation of the American 
Embassy at ‘Tokyo, the United States 
Educational Foundation in Japan and 
the Asia 
five American Fulbright grantees from 


Foundation in Seoul, sent 


Japan to Korea to lecture to university 
and student groups in what was de- 
scribed by the Embassy at Seoul as “a 
highly successful and economical pro- 
gram’. The grantees received financial 
support from the U.S.LS, in Korea and 
from the Asia Foundation. 

One of these grantees, Dr. Arthur 
Coladarci of Stanford University, lec- 
tured on educational psychology, re- 
search methods and educational meas- 
urement to student and faculty groups 
at Seoul National, Ewha and Yonsei 
Universities for one week, and to uni- 
versity audiences in Pusan and ‘Taegu 
during the second week of his visit. He 
also spoke to the Korean Psychology 
Association, the Korean Society for the 
Study of Education and to a group of 
testing experts at the Central Educa- 
tional Research Institute in Seoul. 

Dr. George Kleiner of the University 
of Ilinois participated in two seminars 
on economics under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Library. He 
also delivered a lecture at the Bank of 
Korea. 

The three other grantees, the Doc- 
tors Mark Harris of San Francisco State 
College, David Thompson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Seth Ulman 
of the University of California, par- 
ticipated in an American literature 


seminar conducted at the United States 
Information Center in cooperation 
with the Asia Foundation and the Eng- 
lish Literary Society of Korea. 

The John Dewey Centennial was ob- 
served by several Latin American coun- 
tries by the interchange of Fulbright 
lecturers from Argentina, Chile and 
Peru. 

Early in February 1960 the Depart- 
ment of State received an emergency 
request from the American Embassy in 
Greece asking for help in finding an 
American criminology expert to attend 
a seminar on capital punishment being 
held by the Panteios Superior School 
of Political Science. The Department 
was able to suggest several scholars 
who were on Fulbright grants in Eu- 
rope, but it particularly recommended 
Dr. J. Thorsten Sellin, an internation- 
ally known penologist now in England 
as a visiting lecturer. The Embassy at 
Greece immediately got in touch with 
the Educational Commission in the 
United Kingdom, and arrangements 
were quickly made for Dr. Sellin’s par- 
ticipation. From request to acceptance, 
these arrangements took less than two 
weeks to complete. 

All these exchanges serve to advance 
the basic objective of the Department's 
international educational exchange 
program, which is to increase under- 
standing between the United States 
and other countries. The program, 
without exception, has been well re- 
ceived and has added greatly to the 
effectiveness of educational exchange 
relationships. From the results achieved 
thus far it is expected that Inter-Coun- 
try exchanges will become even more 
important in the next few years. 
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Theatre Fulbright in Finland 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND 


In December 1955, when Jack Wi- 
tikka, one of Finland’s finest theatre 
United 
States, he visited Stanford University, 


directors, was touring the 
where I was teaching. After a day of 
intensive theatre discussion, he asked 
if | would come to Finland to teach in 
their Theatre School. 

‘Two years later in the fall of 1957, 
my family and I arrived in Helsinki. 
My acceptance of the invitation to 
teach in Finland was made_ possible 
through the Fulbright program, which 
determined that the level of education 
at the Theatre School of Finland was 
comparable to a university and certain 
economic and craft schools. 

The Theatre School, supported by 
the government and operated by a com- 
mittee representing the 33 professional 
theatres of tiny Finland (population 
four and a half million), had been 


COWLES STRICKLAND, Fulbright 
grantee to Finland during 1957-59, taught and 
directed at the Finnish National ‘Theatre in 
Helsinki. He is currently resident director of 
the Arena Stage in Washington, D. ¢ 
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dominated by the Stanislavsky system 
of teaching acting. However, like many 
theatre schools all over the world, they 
found that while this system of train- 
ing was ideal for actors in realistic and 
naturalistic plays, it was not a success- 
ful preparation for actors in classical 
works, such as high comedy and the 
nonrealistic, stylized plays of the mod- 
ern theatre. After having been diluted 
and reinterpreted by disciples, much of 
the real Stanislavsky training was lost. 

My first class consisted of second and 
third year students. There were only 20 
pupils since the ‘Theatre School limits 
its acceptance of applicants to 20 a 
year, and this number is cut in half at 
the end of the first year. The Yinns are 
determined to prevent untalented and 
unqualified stagestruck young people 
from wasting time studying theatre 
when it seems unlikely that they will 
ever be able to earn their livings as 
professional actors or directors. “This 
attitude is very different from Ameri- 
can theatre schools. At Stanford it was 
unusual if as many as 15 per cent of my 
students ever entered the profession. 
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rhe author (right) talks with 


In Finland statistics show that 10 years 
alter graduation 85 per cent of the 
students carn their living protes- 
sional theatres. 

It is possible that in my first year at 
the Theatre School I taught more Eng- 
lish than acting. At first I] worked 
through official, interpreter, but 
since all the students were required to 
learn English and had studied the lan- 
guage for at least one year, the stu- 
dents themselves were soon doing the 
translating. This had great advantages; 
often one student would question the 
translation of another and their difler- 
ent interpretations led to animated dis- 
cussion of my real meaning. The result 


ho 


three theatre students in Helsinki. 


of this careful analysis was that the stu- 
dents concentrated on ideas, not on 
words. During the second year, we 
stopped all translation unless some stu- 
dent specifically asked for it. 

Many people have asked how I could 
direct plays ina language that I did not 
speak. Actually, the language did not 
present a problem. In Wilder's The 
Long Christmas Dinner, the grand- 
mother says, “Isn't it wonderful? You 
have a new house, a new horse and a 
new wile.” [ did not know the Finnish 
for “Isn't it wonderful?” but I knew 


what she was saying and when she was 


saying it, so it was easy to judge 


whether the actress had the right de- 
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gree of enthusiasm. The Finnish for 
“new is wusi. Since this was repeated 
three times in the preceding sentence, 
it was casy to demonstrate to the actress 
that if she read the line with the accent 
on “new” she would lose the joke. ‘This 
is a simple example to illustrate the 
fact that if | knew the English well 
enough to know every thought the ac- 
tors were to express, I could advise 
them on the proper reading of the 
lines. 

Since other teachers in the school 
were teaching the Stanislavsky system 
which concentrates on helping the ac- 
tor stimulate his own emotions by 
drawing from his own experience, | 
taught technique, which attempts to 
give form and external manifestation 
to emotions. Some of the students re- 
sisted this material, on the theory that 
any awareness of their own craft and 
methods was artificial. However, aftet 
a few months, the students began to 
discover that a knowledge of their craft 
actually freed them to concentrate on 
the emotions of the characters, thus 
helping them to give artistic rather 
than artificial performances. 

One of the advantages of teaching at 
the Theatre School was the opportu- 
nity to watch rehearsals of the Finnish 
National Theatre productions. “The 
National Theatre has a fine staff of 
directors: Jack Witikka, whose produc- 
tions always have a fine sense of style; 
Wilho Imari, head of the school and 
one of its best and most loved teachers; 
Edwin Laine, whose work has great in- 
tensity; Ritva Laatto, a young woman 
who had studied for two years at Smith 
College, and Arvi Kivimaa, a distin- 


guished author and playwright as well 
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as director, who also is head of the Fin- 
nish National Theatre. 

which 
would be a credit to the theatre of any 


This group of directors, 


nation, conducted the company of 52 
actors through rehearsals of a great 
variety of plays, from the Finnish 
scripts to the ancient classics. During 
my two years in Finland the company 
produced plays by Shakespeare, Ra- 
cine, Gogol, Chekhov, Bernard Shaw, 
Oscar Wilde, Rostand, Moliere, Wil- 
liams, Miller, Ibsen and Strindberg— 
a more eclectic list of plays than New 
York usually can offer in two seasons. 

Watching these rehearsals, it ap- 
peared that if Finnish actors have a 
weakness, it is most noticeable in their 
productions of high comedy. The Fin- 
nish language seems heavy and un- 
suited for plays of wit. I guessed from 
the reactions of audiences that humor 
depending upon a word or the turn of 
a phrase was lost. Plays by Wilde, Shaw 
and modern French writers were less 
successtul. I therefore began to have 
my classes concentrate on the special 
problems of high comedy acting. 

At first the students resented this. 
They preferred to work on plays which 
they could perform better, rather than 
on ones which they could do less well. 
One cannot blame them for this atti- 
tude since many of their classroom per- 
formances were seen by theatre diree- 
tors from all of Finland and the posi- 
tions which students obtained after 
graduation were determined by the im- 
pressions made in these performances. 
The students’ resentment changed to 
enthusiasm when they found that their 
productions of Thornton Wilder, Ber- 
nard Shaw and Giradoux were more 
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The Stricklands in Helsinki 


successful than other plays they had 
done in previous seasons. 

It was a special honor for me when 
I was asked to direct Thornton Wilder’s 
The Matchmaker for the National 
Theatre. It was used as the opening 
play of our second year in Finland. At 
the end of the season it was also in- 
cluded in the special program for the 
International ‘Theatre Congress held 
in Helsinki. I was proud to be asked to 
serve as one of three delegates from the 
United States to this Congress at which 
37 Nations were represented, 

It is rea.suring to know that at the 
end of both my years at the Theatre 
School, every graduating student was 
ollered a position in one of Finland's 
fine professional theatres. 


‘Teaching was only a part of the total 


opportunity for service which was 
available to my family and to me as a 
recipient of a Fulbright grant. After 
we arrived in Helsinki we were invited 
to join an English conversation group. 
This group was composed of Finns who 
spoke English and wanted to have prac- 
tice in conversation. Members of the 
group became our close friends, and 
through them we were able to meet 
many other Finns. It was a rare week 
when we did not have several invita- 
tions to Finnish homes. 

My daughter Susan, aged 15, and my 
son Edward, aged 13, also did their 
part. took 
courses from the United States and sup- 


Susan correspondence 
plemented this program with dance 
classes at the Theatre School and piano 
lessons at the Sibelius Academy, where 
she won a scholarship. She learned to 
speak Finnish well enough to take 
small parts in student productions. 

Edward attended an English school. 
Although many of the other students 
were Finns who were learning English, 
all instruction was in English. Edward 
made many friends at this school, some 
of whom we hope will be able to live 
with us while they continue their edu- 
cations in America. So many Finns 
took us into their lives and homes that 
we are eager to be able to return their 
hospitality, 

I hope that the Strickland family 
contributed to international friendship 
as well as to the theatre life of Finland. 
It is certain that we profited far more 
by the experience than did the people 
of Finland. We are resolved that some- 
how, some way and sometime we will 
revisit our many friends who live so 
far away but so close to our hearts. 
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The Department of State’s Overseas 
Testing Program 


JAMES E. ALATIS 


Ina recent article’ Professor Garland 


Cannon stated, “... there exists no 
government-operated system for ‘test- 
ing’ potential students abroad to deter- 
mine their competence for college level 
work in our institutions.”’ Prcfessor 
Cannon went on to say that “... the 
majority of these [students who are 
admitted] are linguistically deficient.” 
United States government agencies are 
indeed vitally concerned with the seri- 
ous problems resulting from linguistic 
deficiencies of foreign students, and 
these agencies are taking vigorous 
measures to correct these deficiencies 
by means of overseas English testing 
programs. 

The Department of State has estab- 
lished a system for such testing which 
might be called elaborate. ‘To be un- 
derstood, this system must be broken 
down into its three component parts: 


grantee, service and visa 


testing. 
Grantee testing is done for the purpose 
of screening foreign candidates for Ful- 
bright, Smith-Mundt and other United 
States government-sponsored grants. 


Service testing is assistance rendered to 


JAMES EF. ALATIS is English language spe 
cialist in the Bureau of International Cultural 
Relations, Department of State. 
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students who are coming to study in 
the United States and who are financed 
by their own personal funds or spon- 
sored by private institutions; it is test- 
ing done to help American colleges 
and universities select and place for- 
eign students requesting adMission. 
Visa testing is performed, when neces- 
sary, to evaluate the English language 
competence of applicants for student 
and exchange visitor visas; that is, to 
determine whether a student's English 
is good enough to enable him to carry 
out the study for which he has applied 
for a visa. 

First, there is grantee testing. Since 
the beginning of the educational ex- 
change program, the need has existed 
for a short, easily administered English 
proficiency test which could be used in 
the testing of candidates for U.S. gov- 
ernment grants. Selection committees 
at our diplomatic and consular posts 
had examined such candidates in a 
variety of ways, often through subjec- 
tive oral interviews or through locally- 
developed written 


tests. “This pro- 


1. Garland Cannon, “The Foreign Student in 
the United States”, American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, December, 1959 
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cedure resulted in differing standards 
of competence from post to post. With- 
out standardized testing and evalua- 
tion procedures, it was often difficult 
for the posts to determine whether a 
candidate was capable of meeting the 
particular English language needs of 
his individualized program arrange- 
ments. 

In its search for a good testing instru- 
ment, the Department recommended 
an experimental period in which the 
newly-developed American University 
Language Center English Usage ‘Test 
was to be used at the discretion of over- 
seas posts and later assessed as a field 
testing instrument for the selection of 
grantees. The AULC test could be 
administered and scored by persons 
without training in English as a for- 
eign language. An earlier form of the 
test had been pretested for several 
years at AULC. The test items had 
been prepared by experienced teachers 
of English as a second language who 
had dealt with students of many back- 
grounds, and all items were pretested 
in heterogeneous classes. It was, there- 
fore, particularly suited for testing the 
general language competence of for- 
cign students on a world-wide basis. 

The posts were asked to participate 
ona voluntary basis and to administer 
the test to candidates whose subsequent 
United States 
would then be evaluated in terms of 


performance the 


their test scores. Following this experi- 
mental period, information was_ re- 
ceived from the field posts and later 
from a privat? research firm under con- 
tract to the Department, which indi- 
cated that the AULC test was satisfac- 
tory for the testing of grant candidates. 
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Forms A and B of the test, and later 
Form C, were made available to all 
overseas posts. ‘The International Co- 
operation Administration made the 
test mandatory for all of its partici- 
pants. However, because of the timing 
of its various grant programs, the State 
Department decided to make the test 
discretionary only and to conduct 
other experiments at the posts before 
making the test mandatory. 

Continuing research and evaluation 
indicated the need to establish stand- 
ardized English language testing pro- 
cedures for teacher and student grant- 
ees. With the increasing importance 
of the American Republics area in the 
overall exchange program, special 
attention had to be paid to raising the 
the level of English language compe- 
tence of Latin American grantees. Firm 
selection procedures and provisions 
for intensive English instruction in 
the home country and in the United 
States were needed. As a result of the 
accelerated program in Latin America, 
the AULC test was made mandatory in 
the screening of all State Department 
sponsored student and teacher grant 
candidates coming to the United States 
from the other American republics. 
Thus, a uniform basis was established 
lor the evaluation of English compe- 
tence in one area at least. 

The communication which made the 
test mandatory in Latin America on a 
“pilot project” basis for the fiscal year 
1959 provided one- and two-month in- 
tensive English language instruction in 
the United States for candidates scor- 
ing below a fixed minimum score. It 
home 


also recommended intensive 


country refresher training for prospec- 
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Foreign visitors are taught English at the American 


tive grant candidates, and intensive 


pre-departure English language in- 
struction for grantees with low profi 
ciencies. Toward the end of the fiscal 
year 1959, the Department requested 
comments concerning any administra- 
tive or other difhceulties which may 
have been encountered by Latin Amer- 
ican posts in the administration of the 
AULC test in 1959. In the meantime, 
the mandatory use of the test in Latin 
America was continued for the fiscal 
year 1960, and requests for supplies 
of the test in discretionary areas in- 


creased, Comments from the posts, and 
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University Language Center, Washington, D.C. 


from various operating divisions of the 
Department of State in Washington, 
inclicated that the AULC test was suc- 
cessful in fulfilling the purposes for 
which it was originally designed. It 
had raised the general caliber of candi- 
dates and had stimulated English lan- 
guage study and training in the United 
States and in the home country of the 
grant candidates. Demands from the 
posts in the non-mandatory areas con- 
tinued to increase. 

It is not unlikely that the mandatory 
use of the AULC test for selection of 


State Department grantees will be ex- 


: 


tended beyond the limits of the Amer- 
ican Republics area in the near future. 
Such criticisms as were received from 
the posts have been used by the Depart- 
ment for constant strengthening and 
refinement of testing procedures. ‘The 
Department has been interested not 
only in making the AULC test linguis- 
tically more efficient for each target 
language, but also in discovering meth- 
ods by which the test may be made 
easier for the posts to administer. ‘The 
American University Language Center 
is taking all possible steps to perfect 
the test. Each of the succeeding forms 
has been considerably improved with 
a view toward continued selection of 
high caliber candidates whose aca- 
demic performance will not be hind- 
ered by inadequate English. Form D 
of the test has recently been completed 
thus providing a total of four forms 
which may be rotated periodically for 
the purpose of guarding against test 
compromise. Because of the recognized 
difficulties involved in objectively test- 
ing oral production and comprehen- 
sion, a new oral rating sheet has been 
developed which is easier to administer 
and which allows more accurate meas- 
urement of proficiency than the origi- 
Test 
personnel at AULC are now preparing 
more detailed 


nal oral rating sheet. research 


instructions for inter- 
viewers, Which will further tighten and 
objectily interview procedures. A new 
reading test is nearing completion. 
Research studies are now being con- 
ducted in order to establish more exact 
scoring ranges in terms of the varying 
program requirements for ICA par- 
ticipants and State Department grant- 
ces; that is, to determine as nearly as 


possible what should be a qualifying 
score for each technical field or area 
of interest. 

In addition to the testing of students 
coming to the United States on United 
States government grants, the Depart- 
ment of State is also giving attention 
to the problem of English testing for 
private programs. It is this kind of 
testing to which we have assigned the 
name service testing. A number of 
American organizations institu- 
tions look to the Department’s field 
posts lor assistance in selection and 
placement of their scholars. Our for- 
eign service posts endeavor to extend 
all assistance possible to private stu- 
dents and institutions, and the State 
Department is doing everything pos- 
sible to help these posts with their 
problem of finding a test which is lin- 
guistically sound and administratively 
simple. As the service testing situation 
now stands, universities either write 
direct to the post or request testing 
assistance indirectly through admis- 
sion forms which they send to their 
applicants. There is no specific exam- 
ination which the posts are required 
to use in English proficiency testing for 
private programs. ‘This is left to the 
discretion of the Consular or Cultural 
Affairs Officers 


terms of work load, stafl experience 


who must decide in 
and available 


kinds ol 


cases, staffing limitations make compre- 


test instruments what 


tests will be used. In some 
hensive testing impossible. the 
other hand, at every large major post, 
Cultural Affairs Officer 


(CAO) who directs the cultural pro- 


there is a 


gram. ‘The responsibility for service 


testing of private applicants for admis- 
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sion to a United States university usu- 
ally rests in the CAO’s office. ‘This 
office also has charge of the Michigan 
Certification Program in those coun- 
tries where it is in operation. This 
program is administered by the United 
States Information Agency, but per- 
sons who are tested by this program do 
not always come to the United States 
to study. 

As to test instruments, then, there 
is as yet no single standardized over- 
seas test or testing procedure which 
is used on a world-wide basis for facili- 
tative service testing. Some posts make 
use of commercially available tests 
such as those prepared by Professor 
Lado of the 
Michigan and Professor A. L. Davis of 


Robert University of 
English Language Services; other posts 
use locally-devised test instruments. 
Perhaps it is this lack of uniformity 
in overseas service testing that led Pro- 
fessor Cannon to believe that there is 
no government testing program what- 
soever. 

However, the reason for this lack of 
uniformity in overseas service testing 
lies partly in the fact that the standards 
of English language proficiency re- 
quired for admission to American uni- 
versities vary. Our embassies and con- 
sulates are in a particularly difheult 
position when it comes to the English 
testing and screening of privately-spon- 
sored foreign students. A consular or 
cultural officer often has no way of 
knowing the level of English profici- 
ency at which an institution is willing 
to accept a student. Some institutions 
require a high degree of English pro- 
ficiency because they are not equipped 
to offer remedial English language in- 
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struction to foreign students; other 
institutions have excellent provisions 
for “refresher training” or even ofler 
intensive language training for foreign 
students and they are therefore able to 
consider students with a relatively low 
initial proficiency. 

In view of the existing conditions 
with regard to work load and test in- 
struments, the Department usually sug- 
gests that universities write indi- 
vidual cases direct to the appropriate 
embassy or consulate, explaining their 
program needs and requesting any 
assistance which the stafl may be able 
to extend. It is also desirable for 
American institutions to inform the 
United States embassies and consulates 
of their English proficiency standards 
for foreign students so that when these 
students present the university's admis- 
sion forms to the examining officer, he 
may be better able to appraise the can- 
didate’s competence according to the 
established standards of the admitting 
institution. [t would also be helpful 
if the criteria against which this com- 
petence is to be measured were clearly 
and explicitly stated. 

The Department of State is just as 
much interested in service testing as 
it is in grantee testing. Evidence of this 
may be seen in the fact that Form A, 
the earliest form of the AULC test, has 
recently been made available to all 
overseas posts for the testing of private 
applicants for admission to American 
universities. However, it must be em- 
phasized that the posts are not con- 
strained to use this test, or any other 
test, and that it is not an attempt to 
impose standards on private students 


nor to place restrictions on private in- 
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stitutions. Form A is not an “official” 
government test. It is merely a device 
which has been made available to our 
posts in order that they may more 
efficiently service requests by universi- 
ties to evaluate the English language 
competence of their foreign applicants. 
It must also be emphasized that Form 
A is not intended for use with foreign 
students in the United States but rather 
for the testing of foreign students in 
their home country when they are 
applying for admission or for visas. 
Also, it might be mentioned, that in 
the case of Form A, as with all other 
forms of the AULC test, the Depart- 


ment has thus far followed the policy 
of making copies available to official 
United States government employees 
only, in order to protect against com- 
promise. Overseas, both the State De- 
partment and ICA have directed the 
posts to exercise strict precautions in 
the handling of the test. Ifa copy of the 
test should find its way into the local 
market, then obviously its validity for 
that country has ended. For that rea- 
son, the written section of the test may 
be handled only by American officers 
of the Mission or by binational center 
officials, and treated as though it were 
classified material. 


Students from abroad practice English in the language 
laboratory of the American University Language Center. 
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Further evidence of the Depart- 
ment's interest in service testing may 
be found in the fact that it is currently 
contemplating a questionnaire survey 
of American universities and colleges 
to develop a more coordinated ap- 
proach to the problem of English pro- 
ficiency testing of private applicants 
for admission to these institutions. It 
is hoped that the recommendations 
which will be prepared as a result of 
this survey will be of some help to 
all such institutions which are grap- 
pling with the problem of standards 
for foreign students. At the very least, 
it will supply our posts with a handy 
reference manual, listing each institu- 
tion with a brief statement of its Eng- 
lish requirements. A second result of 
this contemplated survey may be the 
development of a test, or series of tests, 
which can be used on a uniform basis 
at overseas posts for service testing. 

The third kind of testing with which 
the Department is concerned is visa 
testing. This involves testing the Eng- 
lish language proficiency of aliens ap- 
plying for visas as non-immigrant stu- 
dents or as non-immigrant exchange 
visitors. When he applies for a student 
Visa, an alien must establish to the sat- 
istaction of the visa-issuing officer that 
his knowledge of English is adequate 
for the study program he intends to 
pursuc, However, if the school to which 
he has applied certifies that it has ac- 


him for full-time instruction 


in Enelish, the English test may be 
waived and the visa granted. 

Most consular oficers take advantage 
of the testing facilities atlorded by the 
binational centers, (and of other test- 
ing facilities afforded by USIS) fon 
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their visa testing. In some of our small- 
er posts, however, the ever-present fac- 
tors of time limitation and lack of 
personnel, force these officers to do 
their own testing and to rely on brief 
and subjective evaluations. At such 
posts, the visa officer’s duties are com- 
plex time-consuming. English 
proficiency evaluation is, of necessity, 
only one aspect of these duties. For 
this reason, only a brief period of time 
can be alloted to such evaluation, and 
it frequently consists of an informal 
oral interview only. The average 
amount of time that can be devoted 
to such testing is from about 15 to 
20 minutes. 

For those posts which can allot as 
much as an hour for testing of each visa 
applicant, Form A of the AULC test, 
already mentioned above in connec- 
tion with service testing, has also been 
made available for visa testing. This 
objective instrument, with its 
standardized scoring system, will prove 
very helpful to visa ofhicers in the per- 
formance of their testing duties. For 
those posts which cannot aflord even 
one hour for visa testing, however, the 
construction of a short 5-lo-30 minute 
objective test is being considered. Of 
course, such a test would have to be 
extensively checked for validity and re- 
liability. Furthermore, as is the case 
with service testing, several parallel 
forms, which may be rotated at random 
in order to protect against test com- 
promise and visa frauds, will have to 
be produced. Until such specialized 
short tests are devised, however, it was 
considered wise to objectily the exist- 
ing interview type of evaluation as 


much as possible. This is another rea- 
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son why the oral rating sheet of the 
AULC test was revised and improved. 
It is currently being supplied by the 
Department to many posts for visa test- 
ing, together with explicit instructions 
as to its use. In addition, a testing 
guidebook which can be used to assist 
visa officers is now being produced on 
a trial basis at the AULC. ‘This guide- 
book will be distributed to all posts 
and missions for use by personnel un- 
trained in English proficiency testing. 

As Professor Cannon has so aptly 
pointed out, American universities are 
experiencing exceptional  difhculties 
owing to the language deficiencies of 
their foreign students. ‘These institu- 
tions can do much toward solving this 
problem by indicating more precisely 
on their I-20 forms the degree of lan- 
guage ability they expect of student 
Such 
would serve as a useful guide to the 


Visa applicants. explanations 
visa officer. 

Also, visa officers would be greatly 
assisted if United States universities, 
institutions and colleges can come to a 
general agreement concerning mini- 
mum standards of English competency 
required of all entering foreign stu- 
dents. Of course, such a general agree- 
ment would necessarily have to be pre- 
ceded by (1) a far-reaching inquiry 
into existing methods of evaluating 
English competency, (2) an analysis 
of current test instruments and (g) the 
possible creation of a standard test in- 
strument or instruments. Such an ap- 
proach was formulated by the ITE- 
sponsored Committee on English Test- 
ing Abroad, for which unfortunately 
no foundation support could be ob- 
tained. As indicated in the discussion 


of service testing, the Department of 
State is planning such an investigation 
independently, although it is recog- 
nized that limits of funds and person- 
nel will influence its scope. Here, cer- 
tainly, is one area in which government 
and private agencies need each other's 
help. 

We can see from all this that the 
English language competence of all 
foreign students coming to the United 
States to study has always been im- 
portant to the Department of State. 
The Department has long realized that 
proficiency in English enables foreign 
students to derive the maximum bene- 
fits from their visits to the United 
States. If they have no problems with 
English, they can devote all their time 
and energy to mastering the subject 
matter in their field of specialization. 
This concentration makes tor better 
overall academic performance as well 
as for better understanding of our Eng- 
lish-speaking culture. This, in turn, 
minimizes cultural and psychological 
difficulties and therefore makes the job 
of foreign student advisers, and all 
other academicians who are interested 
in the welfare of the foreign student, 
much easier. 

This interest in the welfare of for- 
eign students is one which the Depart- 
ment of State has in common with pri- 
vate institutions such as those repre- 
sented by Professor Garland Cannon. 
What is most significant about the 
article by Professor Cannon is that he 
concludes with a plea for greater coop- 
eration between the United States gov- 
ernment and American academic insti- 
tutions, It is in support of such a plea 
that the present article is written. 
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An American Artist in India 


AURELIA BROWN 


Simla, a hill station in the northern 
part of the Punjab bordering Hima- 
chal Pradesh — the ‘‘threshhold of the 
snows” — was my first base as a Ful- 
bright student India. 
While track 


along the ridge to school the first day, 


painting in 
walking the two-mile 
I wondered with trepidation 
what sort of reception a visitor would 
find —if not knowing Hindi would 
hamper friendships and work and what 
expectations the school would have of 
me. A long shed-like building perched 
on the side of the ravine in a profu- 
sion of well-tended flowers was not 
what I had been looking for, but it 
Was most reassuring. I don’t know 
whether a very tall blond girl, with a 
pack of paints on her back, appearing 
over the horizon, or the row of young, 
Sikh faces in) many-colored turbans 
crowding every door and window was 
the stranger sight, but I was very glad 


AURELIA BROWN, a graduate of Benning- 
ton College, also studied at Columbia Uni 
versity and at the Art Students League of New 
York. She is now studying painting in India on 
a Fulbright grant. 
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when a faculty member welcomed me 
inside. 

The school was divided into a series 
of small rooms where 200 students of 
different ages worked on various assign- 
ments of design, crafts and drawing. 
They had been working, only now 
they crowded about, moving with my 
guide and me from room to room. It 
seemed best to get settled so that 
classes would return to normal. One of 
the hill women was modeling that day, 
and it was a chance too good to miss. 
When I expressed my wish to begin 
working, an easel and equipment were 
promptly brought to me by a student, 
a space was cleared and then, to my 
horror, I saw that all the students had 
stopped what they were doing to watch 
while I drew with shaky hand the un- 
familiar features before me. And so I 
was installed in my new “home”. 

I found that students showed much 
interest in the Western use of oils. 
Although they had attended classes in 
oil painting (portraits and composi- 
method of 


tions), the application 


taught was such that it tended to give 
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a rigidity to their pictures. They used 
a technique which was good for egg 
tempera and the specifically Indian 
media, but was not well suited to the 
quality and varying possibilities of 
oils. It was, therefore, gratifying and 
only small return for the attention giv- 
en me to be able to show those who 
asked about Western painting how oils 
have been used, beginning with the 
Impressionists. Often when school was 
over, or on holidays, some of the stu- 
dents would come to the Y.W.C.A., 
where I was working on pictures of the 
gardener, coolies or resident friends, 
to watch and offer advice. Sometimes 
we would go on picnics with our water- 
colors. | was always impressed by the 
students’ visions of their own country- 
side. 

Just as it was new for the Indian 
students to see big brushes, canvasses 
and paint used with abandon, so it 
was new to me to work on the meticu- 
lous and patient craft of egg tempera. 
I was glad to experience this slower 
rhythm of working, with its different 
possibilities for texture and design, in 
which the Indian students excelled. 

Since my program did not require 
daily class attendance, I added other 
projects to my schedule. Music is so 
much a natural part of everyone's life 
in India that in drawing people one 
could not help wanting to portray 
them as musicians and to try to catch 
something of the spirit of their music. 
I was given permission to work in the 
broadcasting studio of the All India 
Radio, A group of musicians, mostly 
from the Himachal regions, would 
come there each afternoon to prepare 
and then broadcast their local evening 
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program. The first time I crouched in 
a corner of the studio with the “on 
the air” lights flickering, we were all 
self-conscious, but soon the musicians 
grew accustomed to seeing me, and 
came and went with their ancient 
stringed instruments and drums. Pieces 
were composed and arranged on the 
spot. I felt as though I were watching 
the earliest beginnings of orchestra- 
tion, and the excitement of the act of 
their creating was communicated to 
me 

Later, at a Bengali country fair, I 
was fortunate to find a very dillerent 
group of musicians, the Bauls of Ben- 
gal. These ‘“‘wind-struck” musicians 
with their long hair and somewhat 
Islamic look are similar to the wander- 
ing minstrels of Europe. They have 
traveled about Bengal since earliest 
known time —some historians think 
before the time of the written epics 
of India — singing their songs, which 
have been handed down from one to 
another, concerning the religious na- 
ture of man. In the dark of the tent 
each musician in turn would rise and 
sing and act out his urgent song of 
goodness and of mankinds’ self-realiza- 
tion, while the others sat in meditation 
and their children kept the intricate 
time with tiny cymbals. 

One of my hopes in coming to India 
was to live in a small village, to expe- 
rience its daily life and draw as much 
of it as I could. While painting at 
Santiniketan in Bengal, I met the man 
in charge of the rural redevelopment 
group for that area. He was taking his 
unit on a field trip to one of the 
neighboring villages and he said that 
I could join them. So with painting 
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Ihe author (second row left) discusses the use of egg tempera with her instructor. 


gear thrown in the jeep along with 
camping supplies, it was very pleasant 
to be free to bicycle along the bullock 
track that wound its way through sugar 
cane, palm trees and the dark mango 
groves. The track crossed a river which 
one forded barefoot. Everyone and 
everything were being bathed, from 
buffalo to bicycles. At a bend in the 
road a Simul tree, its flame-red flowers 
and bare branches dark against the 
sandy sky and coral earth, offered 

characteristic glimpse of the beauty of 
that part of the country. Getting nearer 
to “our” village meant that it became 
more difficult to pass and dodge the 
bullock carts returning home and 
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keep the bicycle out of the ruts. My 
progress was watched with interest by 
the children. 

A space in the central part of the 
village had been cleared for the farm 
group to set up their kitchen and meet- 
ing tent. The children, sensing from 
the strange drawing board and knap- 
sack that I was on a diflerent errand, 
took me off like the Pied Piper on a 
tour of the houses and surroundings. 
It was hard to keep up with their en- 
thusiasm. Guessing ahead they pointed 
out every possible subject for a paint- 
ing, and whenever I looked as if I 
might begin to work someone would 
run off and come back with a blanket 
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The portraits at the left and right 
were painted by Aurelia Brown. 
“Inscription”, below, ts the work of 
Biren De, an Indian artist who is 
now studying contemporary Amer- 
tcan painting at the Art Students 
League of New York. Before coming 
to the U.S. Mr. De was assistant lec- 
turer at the School oj Art, Delhi 
Polytechnic, Delhi. He has held fwe 
one-man shows in India and his 
works have been shown in Paris and 
Japan. In 1958 My». De won the 
Award for Composition in the 
National Exhibition of Art. His 
large, thick brus' strokes contrast 
with the traditional, slow, meticu- 
lous process of Indian painting. 
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for me to sit on, Then they would 
spread out my paints to their satisfac- 
tion and sit back in complete silence 
to watch. When I asked for a bull, they 
proudly brought me to the village bull 
which “we” painted and then the chil- 
dren posed each other for some of 
their own portraits. ‘They attacked 
each project with such gusto that it 
became infectious. | could not have 
asked for a better introduction to the 
older villagers, their homes and live- 
stock than the introduction provided 
by the children. I tried hard not to 
disappoint their expectations of my 
mysterious boxes of paints. 

Meanwhile the farm group, whose 
project in this village was to rebuild 
the mud walls of the school building 
were getting settled. In the evening, 
music by the Bengali poet Rabindran- 
ath ‘Tagore and sanscrit hymns were 
sung at the prayer meeting. The village 
children and elders knew the music 
well and sat in widening circles, their 
faces illuminated by a small lantern. 
At the end of the day, lying under the 
caves of a thatched roof on the swept 
earth, one could see the bamboos by 
the pond and watch some robed figure 
going late to bed. 

There is a great variety of subjects 
and fascinating opportunities open to 
the art student in India. New forms 
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and colors take time to germinate and 
become one’s own. But I hope that 
some quality of the temple architecture 
of India, with its special talent for 
combining intricate design with monu- 
mental form and relating both to a 
setting, will come into my painting in 
time. I hope to develop, at home, my 
first lessons in working in the slow 
process of Indian techniques. ‘This dif- 
ferent rhythm with its own possibilities 
can act as a lever in contrast to the 
more rapidly realized effects of our 
modern. painting. 

I found that having a school for my 
base and being in contact with faculty 
and students, and yet free to explore 
particular subjects outside, offered the 
maximum opportunity for studying 
and recording in an unfamiliar 
country, 

Seeing and living with people un- 
cluttered by many of the material pos- 
sessions of our lives in the West, I have 
observed, in features and gesture, the 
basic dignity of human expression in 
purest form, At a time in painting 
when there has been less interest in 
people and portraiture, I am most 
grateful for the immediate impetus, 
derived from this year in India, to 
paint human expression and the sim- 
plicity of living, common to all our 
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Evaluation of the Fulbright Program 


ERIN HUBBERT 


The phrase “economy and efficiency 
in government” was on the lips of 
nearly everybody in Washington, D. C., 
a few decades ago. It was the time when 
the federal government was coming ol 
age, managerially. ‘The arguments 
which then ensued gave rise to the ever 
present battle between the “account- 
ant” and the “idea man’. Similarly, 
some years later, theoretical arguments 
ranged from right to left about the 
legitimacy of planning in American 
public policy. Crusaders saw “plan- 
ning” as the highway to a Utopian 
tomorrow; others foresaw it as the 
road to regimentation. ‘Today, neither 
in Utopia nor in “regimentia’, but 
functioning within the limitations of 
broad legislative and executive deter- 
minations, with specific financial re- 
strictions, there are commonly found 
throughout the executive branch of 
government organizational units re- 
sponsible for program planning. What- 
ever the product or purpose of the 
larger organization of which they are 
a part, the functions of program plan- 
ners generally are: determining the 
objectives to be accomplished, choos- 


ing alternative methods to be used and 


ERIN HUBBERT is chief of the Program 
Fvaluations Staff of the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations. 
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establishing a plan of action to be 
implemented.’ 

There is an easy logic in the idea of 
formulating a plan of action and trans- 
mitting it to program operators for 
execution. What is to be noted, how- 
ever, is that with the coming of the 
international educational exchange 
program under the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts, the logic was ex- 
tended another step, to include evalu- 
ating the results.’ The function of pro- 
gram evaluators consists of observing 
the results of actions taken, compiling 
a record as complete as possible of 
observations made, judging objectively 
which results are consonant with pro- 
gram objectives and which are incon- 
sonant and measuring the extent to 
which the program's objectives were 
reached. 

The two most common and _per- 
sistent challenges heard by the evalu- 


ators of the program under the Ful- 


1. See also Donald B. Cook and J. Paul Smith, 
“The Philosophy of the Fulbright Pro 
gramme”, International Social Science Bulle- 


tin, VILL (1956), 4. 


2. See also M. Jahoda and FE. Barnitz, “The 
Nature of Evaluation’, International Social 
Science Bulletin, VIL (1955), 3; and M. 
Brewster Smith, “Evaluation of Exchange of 
Persons”, ibid. 


3. Elmo C, Wilson and Frank Bonilla, “Fval- 
uating Exchange of Persons Programs”, The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XIX (1955), 
Spring. 
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bright Act are that it should be evalu- 
ated more thoroughly and, paradoxi- 
cally, that it really cannot be evalu- 
ated. Actually, both challenges point 
to the need for evaluation of the pro- 
gram, for implicit in each such com- 
ment is the deep conviction that we 
should know more about this complex 
program with its two-way exchanges 
reaching into and out of every major 
geographic area of the world. 

There are very real needs for con- 
tinuous evaluation of the program un- 
der the Fulbright Act. “Too many ol 
us are still too prone to generalize 
from too litthe evidence. There is the 
matter of public trust at home and 
abroad. It concerns the stewardship of 
money; time and physical, emotional 
and intellectual energy of un- 
counted number of individuals 
throughout the world who believe that 
human beings should communicate 
with each other across national and 
cultural lines, and that the result of 
such communication affects modern 
international diplomacy. 

In a still more practical sense, the 
program must be evaluated because of 
the constitutional responsibility held 
by the legislative and executive 
branches of the U.S. government with 
respect to the will of the American 
people. Congress needs to know which 
educational exchange program merits 
financial support. The Administration 
needs to Know which policies and pro- 
jects have proved successful and which 
should be revised. Within the Depart- 
ment of State, which has been dele- 
gated the responsibility for the pro- 
gram, the Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations, the Board of Foreign 
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Scholarships and the Foreign Service 
posts—and by extension, the binational 
Commissions and Foundations — need 
to Know how to carry out the program 
with increasing eflectiveness. The pro- 
gram planners, at home and abroad, 
need to Know how last year’s plans 
should be modified for next year. The 
program operators, also at home and 
abroad, need analyses of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the multifarious 
actions they have taken in executing 
the plan, suggesting how weaker pro- 
cedures could be strengthened. 

Our earliest studies of the program 
under the Fulbright Act concentrated 
almost exclusively on measuring. its 
effects without much regard for ex- 
amining the way it had been operated. 
In other words, even though selection 
criteria and the procedures for apply- 
ing them were well known, we made 
little if any effort in those days to 
measure the extent to which selection 
criteria actually had been applied or 
to identify the reasons why they had 
not been applied. This situation was 
also true of the several other functional 
stages of the operation of the program, 
including orientation and language 
training; school and course placement; 
reception, housing and hospitality; 
and special events, including field t ips, 
planned travel, extracurricular semi- 
nars and terminal conferences; and in 
the back-home situation, alumni activi- 
ties and follow-up projects. 

In the early days, answers were 
needed fairly quickly to certain broad- 
sweeping questions. It seemed that the 
whole of the American public divided 
into four groups. The first said, in 
effect, “This program is just what the 
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world has needed; just let people com- 
municate with each other across na- 
tional boundaries and all international 
problems will be solved.” Another 
group said, “Oh, let the program be, 
it’s some little thing that can’t do any 
harm and it gives the State Depart- 
ment something to toy around with.” 
The third group said, “Well, we're in 
lor it now — more entangling alliances 
and pure internationalism! What pos- 
sible good can it do?” The final group 
said, “Let's give it a chance; let’s wait 
and see.” 

Thus it was the last group which 
not only gave rise to the evaluator in 
the management of the program, but 
also demanded quick answers to the 
broad questions. 

Thereby the evaluators were led to 
concentrate first of all on cllects, with- 
out much regard to causes. Since the 
first step in the evaluation process is 
to collect the information to be evalu- 
ated, it was only natural that the evalu- 
ators of the program turned to the 
methods which produce the quickest 
answers. For example, our agents 
flashed cards projective word asso- 
ciation tests, made broad opinion polls 
of attitude change and conducted 
studies on almost any subject that 
could be reduced to a questionnaire. 
Survey research, using questionnaires 
and interviews, was relied on almost 
exclusively. 

Although as early as 1953 a study 
or two of orientation and of alumni 
activities had been made, it was gener- 
ally about midway in the decade that 
we began to evaluate the functional 
stages in the program’s operation. The 
emphasis continued to be on measur- 
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ing the eflectiveness ol the program; 
shifting 
somewhat in the direction of cause. 


nonetheless, attention was 
During this period our studies com- 
bined, in single reports, evaluations of 
the ellectiveness both of the program's 
results and of its functional stages. It 
appears that in the future, more atten- 
tion will be given to evaluating the 
functional stages in the operation and 
that the two approaches will be kept 
in balance. 

Though all has not been perfect, a 
evaluation 


synthesis of the several 


studies that have been made of the 
program thus far shows that it has 
resulted in a clear and undeniable net 
gain in the efficacy of total American 
diplomacy.’ However, evaluators of the 
program are deeply concerned with 
contributing whatever they can to its 
improved operation, 

Indeed, a number of modifications 
in the operation of the program have 
already come about as a direct—though 
at times delayed — result of evaluation 
studies. One of the first concerned the 
1953 study of alumni activities men- 
tioned above. At that time the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
had no organizational unit specifically 
responsible for what is now called 
“Follow-up Activities.”* The Program 


1. See also M. Brewster Smith, “Cross-Cultural 
Education and Cultural Change’, Jnterna- 
tional Social Science Bulletin, VIIL (1956), 
j; and Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting 
International Understanding, Social Science 
Research Council, Bulletin 62, 1950. 


2. See Kenneth MacCormac, “Keeping in 
Touch with Returned Grantees”, News Bulle- 
fin, Institute of International Education, 
April, 1959. 
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Fulbright grantees from the Far East participate in 
an ortentation course at the University of Hawaii. 


Evaluation Stall, almost’ exclusively 
concerned with the so-called “back- 
home” situation therefore became the 
recipient of almost all communications 
concerning such matters. Its file on 
grantee alumni associations, newslet- 
ters and the like grew large. In the 
summer of 1953 an evaluation study 
was made of this data. The brief report 
contained two recommendations: 
alumni activities should be encouraged 
and assisted wherever possible, and 
such activities should be kept separate 
from “following up” for evaluation 
purposes. Yet it was not until 1955, two 
years after the evaluation, that an ofh- 
cer responsible for “follow-up  activi- 
tics’ came on the job. 

In another case, one of our evalua- 
tion contract agencies, International 


Research (INRA), 
pleted a study in August, 1955, of re- 


Associates com- 
turned ‘Thai student exchangees. In 
their evaluation report they empha- 
sized the importance of a longer length 
of stay, for the success of study pro- 
grams in this country, of certain grant- 
ees from the Far East, especially those 
with more difficult problems of lan- 
guage and culture.’ A few months later, 
alter staff papers had been prepared 
on the subject and the findings of the 
study had been presented orally to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, the 
Board recommended a policy which 
would allow certain Asian and African 


1. Elmo C. Wilson, “Evaluating the Exchange 
Experience”, News Bulletin, Institue of Inter- 
national Education, October, 1955. 
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students to use their return travel 
grants after more than a single yeat 
in this country had elapsed. 

Other evaluation studies have re- 
sulted in further modifications of the 
program. For example, guidance has 
been provided for the efhcacy of ori- 
entation programs, the programming 
of Negro grantees from other coun- 
tries,’ the adjustment of grantees’ and 
the importance of certain terminal 


conterences. 


1. Arvid Brodersen, “Themes in the Inter 
pretation of America by Prominent Visitors 
from Abroad”, The Annals, September 1954. 


2. Sverre Lysgaard, “Adjustment in a Foreign 
Society: Norwegian Fulbright Grantees Visit- 
ing the United States”, International Social 
Science Bulletin, VIL (1955), 1: and “Atti- 
tude and Adjustment in Cross-Cultural Con 
tact: Recent Studies of Foreign Students”, 
The Journal of Soctal Issues, NUL (1956) 1. 


In the international educational 
exchange program, we have relied 
upon three major, general methods 
lor evaluating the program of the Ful- 
bright Act. ‘The first two are survey 
research and operations research and 
the third is an adaptation for this pur- 
pose of one of the oldest of the social 
sciences—history, including the writing 
of individual case histories. 

Survey research consists of designing 
a study, building a set of controls for 
the purpose of comparison or measure- 
ment and, through highly technical 
processes, selecting a sample to be used 
as the source of the new information 
to be collected. Then, after a question- 
naire has been constructed, we begin to 
collect information either through per- 
sonal interviews, a personally admini- 
stered questionnaire or a mailed ques- 


Iranian Fulbright teacher grantees examine a display of American textbooks at the USIS in Tehe- 
ran before departing for six months of observation and training at American schools of education. 
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tionnaire, in descending order of prel- 
erence. Finally, the data collected is 
subjected to rigorous analysis, quanti- 
fication, interpretation and dissemina- 
tion in report form. 

Operations research is the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to the 
study of the operations and environ- 
ment of an organization, for the pur- 
pose of improving its eflectiveness. 
‘This method must have a direct rela- 
tionship to management if its findings 
are to be useful. It relies heavily upon 
continuous review and computation 
of the information in the paper that 
flows through an organization, aug- 
mented from time to time by special 
collections of information. It is deeply 
concerned with the dynamics of the 
operation and concentrates on the mak- 
ing of decisions and resultant actions, 
reactions and causal factors. Projects 
and problems are studied from then 
inception through all their stages, in- 
cluding their end results or solutions, 
as the case may be. 

History writing would explain itself, 
except that it has been adapted to the 
special purpose of evaluating the pro- 
gram under the Fulbright Act. Indi- 
vidual case histories simply involve 
constructing pictures of single grantees 
in their own cultures, then in the new 
culture and back again in their original 
culture detailing the causal factors and 
reactions. ‘The other kind of history 
writing may be called “country case 
history’. ‘This method has com- 
bined in it some elements of opera- 
tions research and it has depended 
heavily upon the techniques of survey 
research. Since the country case history 
method has the advantage of being 
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relatively economical, it has been used 
on several occasions. It involves collect- 
ing information through the use of the 
personal interview or questionnaire 
asking former grantees to chronicle, on 
the basis of their memory, what took 
place before, during and after their 
educational exchange experience. The 
information collected consists not only 
of the grantees’ cultural attitudes, be- 
licls and opinions, but also of their 
opinions of the impingement on them 
of the program’s operacion in its sev- 
eral functional stages. 

Though survey research, with the 
broad and quick answers it can provide 
through questionnaires and interviews, 
has been most useful to us, and though 
we will continue to depend upon it as 
appropriate, it appears that in evaluat- 
ing the program in the future, increas- 
ing emphasis will be given to opera- 
tions research. 

Evaluation presents three types of 
problems: those of methodology, those 
of the professional specialization of the 
evaluator and those of its relationships 
with the other parts of the larger organ- 
ization of which it is a part. 

Evaluation techniques which work 
well in one culture may not work 
well in another.’ In this is the familiar 
problem of politeness, “The grantee 
tells you what he thinks you want to 
hear.” But there is also the area of 
privacy that is a component of every 
man’s mind at any time, both regard- 


less of and, of course, depending 


1.See also Otto Klineberg, “The Problem of 
Evaluation”, International Social Science Bul- 
letin, VII (1955), 3- 
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upon to whom he is talking. Within 
the general problem of methodology 
there are also specific problems of lan- 
guage meaning and translatability, as 
well as degrees to which knowledge and 
traits of another culture may have 
been adopted by individual members 
of samples. 

Even in highly structured studies 
which have certain distinct advantages, 
there are problems. One is the prob- 
lem of including unanticipated needs 
for information in their original de- 
sign. Another is that of including at the 
beginning unintended consequences or 
“side effects”, whether good or bad, 
during the course of the evaluation. 
And the third is fastening on to such 
important data, in a systematic way, 
whether or not they were anticipated 
in the original study design. 

There is also the problem of measur- 
ing both the immediate and the de- 
layed consequences of the program. 
Specifically, how many times, over 
what span of years, should Fulbright 
grantees who have returned to, say, 
Germany, be asked how they have used 
and shared their training and experi- 
ence in the United States? 

Evaluation is essentially an internal 
function, existing as an aid to executive 
management. Therefore, because it 
cannot enjoy the constant spotlight of 
its publicity its good public relations 
may from time to time be found in a 
state of disrepair. On the other hand, 
if too much publicity were given to 
evaluation, there would be the prob- 
lem of its integrity. As it became more 
and more public relations conscious, 
it would begin to lose its critical com- 
ponent, then its objectivity, and in the 
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end it would subrogate its raison d’étre. 
A “passion for anonymity” which goes 
beyond that prescribed for all public 
administrators in the earlier days is 
advocated for all evaluators. 

The fact that evaluation is concerned 
with the totality of the program is a 
problem. Like planning and opera- 
tions, it requires adequate manpower 
resources. It is a false hope to think 
that competent evaluations can be 
made at little or no cost. 

Evaluation is a deliberate process, 
and this in itself is a problem. Every- 
thing must be carefully documented 
and a trail left that later can be audited 
should a finding or a conclusion be 
challenged. All raw data, unless it is to 
remain in the limbo of hearsay, must 
be submitted to the stricter discipline 
of writing. And then there is the some- 
times laborious, always time consum- 
ing, process of final report writing, 
which must be done unless the work is 
to be lost to the users. 

Evaluation recommendations, — if 
skillfully implemented by the operators 
of programs, will sometimes result in 
financial savings. But others, especially 
since the accent is on program improve- 
ment, may require increases in cost. 

When evaluators make recommenda- 
tions that are extremely difficult to 
implement, and when they advocate 
modifications in the program that 
would require additional financial re- 
sources, an evajuation report may be 
available for several years before its 
recommendations can be put into effect. 
Any evaluator who would also be a 
zealot must learn early that complex 
organizations cannot shift gears like 
modern automobiles. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM ON CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


The civilization of China, past and 
present, will be studied in a summer 
program offercd for the first time by 
the University of Wisconsin. ‘The pro- 
gram will be held from June 20 
through August 12. 

Courses to be included in the pro- 
gram are the civilization of China, Chi- 
nese imaginative literature, recent Chi- 
nese history and fine arts of China. In 
addition, the program will include 
weekly meetings to discuss the prob- 
lems of introducing materials on East 
Asia to elementary and high school cur- 
riculums, a trip to the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and a lecture by a practicing 
Chinese artist. 

The program, planned in coopera- 
tion with the Asia Society, Inc., the 
Japan Society, Inc., and the Asia Foun- 
dation, is Open to teachers of social 
studies, as well as undergraduate and 
graduate students who are potential 
specialists in Asian studies or interna- 
tional relations. 

Twenty scholarships will be avail- 
able for senior and junior high school 
teachers of social studies in the fifth 
through seventh grades who have at 
least a year’s teaching experience. Ten 
scholarships are worth $82.50 each and 
there are ten of $125 each. Scholarship 
recipients will be required to take the 
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course in Chinese civilization and one 
of the three other courses in the pro- 
gram and to attend the weekly meet- 
ings on incorporating materials on East 
Asia into lower school curriculums. 

Applications for scholarships should 
be directed to Professor Eugene Board- 
man, Chairman of the Interdivisional 
Committee for Asian Studies, 186 Bas- 
com Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


PROGRAMS ON ASIA 


Summer programs on Asia, primarily 
for in-service teachers, but occasionally 
admitting other community leaders 
and students, will be held at approxi- 
mately colleges and universities 
throughout the United States during 
1960, These programs are designed to 
provide the non-specialist in Asian 
affairs with a basic introduction to the 
major Asian civilizations. Guidance in 
the use of classroom materials, films 
and other resources will be given. A 
few of the programs designed for ad- 
vanced students will emphasize lan- 
guage instruction, but will offer some 
non-language courses of an introduc- 
tory nature. 

Through assistance from the Asia 
Foundation, the Japan Society and the 
Asia Society, scholarship awards for in- 
service teachers are being offered by 
several programs. 
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Further 
tained from Ward Morehouse, Educa- 


information may be ob- 


tional Director, The Asia Society, 112 
East 64th Street, New York 21, New 
York. 


“FAREWELL LOOK 
AT AMERICA” 


“Farewell Look at America’, a pro- 


gram designed to encourage more 
meaningful travel in the United States 
for foreign students, is being offered 
again this year by the Council on Stu- 
dent Travel. 


A two-part program, the “Farewell 
Look”, enables foreign students to 
travel inexpensively in the United 
States and to return home on mini- 
mum-priced transatlantic student sail- 
ings. Fifty dollar grants are available 
for travel in the U.S. 

The American travel opportunities 
offer a choice between independent 
travel, a self-planned “Visit” itinerary 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students or a tour, work camp or hos- 
pitality program arranged by one of 
the Council’s member organizations. 
Foreign students may apply for schol- 
arship help to the organization con- 
ducting the activity in which they de- 
cide to participate. 

The shipboard program on one of 
the special sailings arranged by the 
Council is conducted on liners carry- 
ing both American students bound for 
study abroad and foreign students go- 
ing home. ‘These sailings feature a spe- 
cial discussion series to evaluate the 
U.S. study and travel experience as a 
service of TRIP, the Travelers’ Recrea- 
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tion-Information program provided by 
the Council. Ships sail from New York 
and call at Channel ports as well as 
northern and southern Mediterranean 
ports. 

Information and application forms 
may be obtained from the Council on 
Student Travel, 179 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York, or the campus for- 
eign student adviser. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


Information on the following open- 
ings may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the 
British 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 


Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 


The University of Sydney, Australia, 
invites applications for the Challis 
Chair of Zoology. Salary is £A 3,750 
per year, plus cost of living adjustments 
(at present £A 34 a year). Applica- 
tions close May 31, 1960. 

The University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, South Africa, in- 
vites applications for the post of Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Head of the 
Department of Mathematics. Duties 
should be assumed as soon as possible. 
Starting salary is £2,500. Applications 
close May 31, 1960. 

The University of Hong Kong in- 
vites applications for the Chair of 
Chemistry. Annual salary is £3,250 
for a man and £2,450 for a woman. 
There is also an expatriation allow- 
ance of £350 a year if applicable. Ex- 
patriate staff and their families are pro- 
vided with furnished accommodation, 
at a reasonable rental, and first-class sea 
passages on first appointment and 
leaves. Applications close May go, 1960. 
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The INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION is a non- 
profit agency which initiates and administers exchange of persons pro- 
grams between the United States and 86 countries. Approximately 
6,000 students, teachers, technicians and specialists study or train in a 
country other than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 191g, the Institute is a private, tax-exempt corporation. 
It depends upon foundations, corporations, educational institutions 
and individuals to support its work. 


Gifts and bequests from friends of the ITE may be made 
in the following manner: 

“I give (or bequeath) to the INSTITUTE OF INT £R- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., a New York corporation 
having its headquarters in the City, County and State of 
New York, the sum of $........ , to be used for its general 
corporate purposes.” 


If desired, a gift or bequest may be made limiting its use 
to the income thereof, in which case it will be added to the 
“general endowment funds” of the institute. Similarly, gifts 
or bequests may be made “in memory of ..............4. 
which phrase should follow the 
amount of the gift or bequest. 


Gifts and bequests for a particular use or purpose, such 
as international scholarships, are also needed and welcome. 


Further information about gifts and bequests may be obtained from 
the President of the Institute, Kenneth Holland, or from the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Bequests of the Board of Trustees, Stephen P. 
Duggan, Jr., at 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Cover—Photo Lab, USIS (India); Pages 5, 8 and 1g—U.S. Department 
of State; Pages 22 and 24—Lehtikuva Oy; Page 27— William L. Petrini; Page go—U.S. Depart 
ment of State; Page 35—Aurelia Brown; Pages 36 and 37 (upper)—Photo Lab, USIS (India); 
Page 42— Masao Miyamoto, University of Hawaii; Page 43—U.S. Department of State. 
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Institute of International Education 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


KENNETH HOLLAND President 
DONALD J. SHANK = Executive Vice President 
AtBert G. Vice President for Operations 


PEARL G. PURCELL Executive Assistant to the President 


Robert D. BARTON __ Director, Inter-American Department 


Grorce H. BENNETT Director, Department for Asia-Africa 
RICHARD C. RAYMOND __ Director, Department U.S. Exchange Relations 
Davip B. WopLincerR Director, Department for Europe 


Lawrence B. McFappin Director, Department of Development and 
Acting Director, Department of Information 


BENJAMIN EckHAus __ Director, Administrative Management 
Auprey T. OrEAR Director of Personnel 


DANiELs F, THIRWALL Controller 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


MIDWEST OFFICE 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
FrayNn UTLEy, Director 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 
Ben M. CHERRINGTON, Director 


SOUTHWEST OFFICE 731 Texas National Bank Bldg., 1300 Main St., Houston 2, Texas 
ALICE Pratt, Director 


WASHINGTON AND 1530 P Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
SOUTHEAST OFFICE James D. KLINE, Director 


WEST COAST OFFICE 291 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, California 
Rossins MILBANK, Director 
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